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| SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITIONS. 


“ Whither sail you, Sir John Franklin?” 
Cried a whaler in Baffin’s Bay ; 

* To know, if between the land and the Pole, 
I may find a broad sea-way.’ 


* I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, 
As you would live and thrive, 
For between the land and the frozen P: dle 
No man may sail alive.” 


But lightly iaughed the stout Sir John, 
And spoke unto his men ;— 
** Half England is wrong, if he i is right ; 
Bear off to westward then,” 
Att that seamanship, and science, and courage 
could accomplish towards the discovery of a north- 
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west passage by sea, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, may be said to have been already done 
before 1845. But when a further attempt was re- 
solved on, it could not have been entrusted to abler 
hands than those of Sir John Franklin. Nor did 
the Admiralty grudge any expense in the outfit of 
the ships destined for the hazardous undertaking. 
The vessels selected were the Erebus and Terror, 
both originally built for bomb skips, and therefore 
strongly framed, and both already tried in similar 
service. The Terror had been beset in Repulse 
Bay in 1836-7, for more than eleven months, in 
drifting floes of ice, and exposed to every variety of 
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assauit and pressure to which a vessel is liable, in 
such a dangerous position. 
lengthened trial she had been often pressed more 
or less out of the water, or thrown over on one 
side. Both ships, before being. put.amder Frank- 
lin’s command, werer rendered as strong asthe 
resources-of''seience could‘ensurezv. THe best. plans 
that former experience could ‘suggest for ventilating 
and warming them in winterwere adopted, and fall 


supplies of every requisite for arctic navigation were | 


provided, including an ample stock of warm bed- 
ding, clothing, and provisions, with a proportion of 
preserved meats and pemican. Thus equipped, the 
expedition sailed from England, on the 19th of 
May, 1845, and reached Whale Fish Islands, on the 
Greenland coast of Davis’s Straits, early in July. 
And the last letters that have been received from 
the officers or crew are those which were sent by the 
transport ship which accompanied them thus far. 

If the reader would follow us intelligently, he 
should now examine our map, and trace the various 
coasts that are laid down therein. He will observe 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits, leading 
almost due westward to Melville Island. On the 
right hand of this channel he will find a region 
called North Devon. Prosecuting his travels, he 
will reach Wellington Channel, and beyond it Corn- 
wallis Island. Another channel separates, or seems 
to separate, this land from Bathurst Island, which 
is the nearest land to Melville Island. The regions 
north of the coast we have thus traced constitute 
a terra incognita,* or, perhaps, a mare incognitum. 
Returning to Lancaster Sound, we trace the south- 
ern coast of the channel, and, having no ice to in- 
terrupt ow progress, we soon reach the Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, down which—that is, southward— 
is the way to Boothia Felix, where Sir James Ross 
discovered the position of the magnetic pole. Tra- 
velling westward from the entrance of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, we arrive at another opening, and 
observe Cape Walker beyond it. Here discovery 
fails us, but hitherto it has been supposed that 
there is a channel at no great distance, passing 
southward to Coronation Gulf, which it is sup- 
posed to enter near Victoria Land. Resuming 
our course, and passing the region which is thus 
blank, we reach Banks’s Land, of which nothing 
is known beyond the existence of its coast, and 
which lies due south of Melville Island, from which 
it is separated by a part of the Polar Sea. All 
beyond this, in the latitude of Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow’s Straits, is unknown. A few minutes’ 
study of these places on our map will render our 
narrative clear and simple. 

Sir John Franklin’s instructions were, to pass 
through Lancaster Sound, and push on to the 
westward in the latitude of 744°, without loss of 
time or stopping to examine any opening to the 
northward, until he reached the longitude of Cape 
Walker, which is situated in about 98° west. He 
was to use every effort to penetrate to the south- 
ward and westward of that point, and to pursue as 
direct a course for Behring’s Straits as circum- 
stances might permit. He was cautioned not to 
attempt to pass by the western extremity of Mel- 
ville Island, until he had ascertained that a perma- 





* Terra incognita, an unk: ; i i 
Gidestann aan. gnita, nown land; mare incognitum, an 


In this severe and | 





nent barrier of ice or other obstacle closed tne 
prescribed route. In the event of not being able 
to penetrate to the westward, he was to enter 
Wellington Sound in his second summer. He 
was further directed to transmit accounts of his 
proceedings to the Admiralty; by means of the 
nativessand the: Hudson’s Bay Company. should 
opportunities offer; amd also, after passing the 
65th meridian, to: throw overboard daily a copper 
cylinder, containing a paper stating the ships’ 
position. It was also understood that he would 
cause piles of stones or signal posts to be erected 
on conspicuous headlands at convenient times. 

When the transport ship parted company with 
the expedition in July, 1845, the officers and crews 
of the two ships, amounting to 130, were in good 
health and spirits. “Of our prospects,’ wrote 
one of them to a friend at home, “ we know little 
more than when we left England, but look for- 
ward with anxiety to our reaching 72°, where it 
seems we are likely to meet the first obstruction, 
if any exists. On board we are as comfortable as 
it is possible to be. I need hardly tell you how 
much we are all delighted with our captain. He 
has, I am sure, won not only the respect but the 
love of every person on board, by his amiable man- 
ners and kindness to all ; and his influence is always 
employed for some good purpose, both among the 
officers and men.” Sir San himself, writing at 
the same time to Colonel Sabine, after noticing 
that the Erebus and Terror had on board provi- 
sions, fuel, clothing, and stores, for three years, 
complete from that date, adds,‘ I hope my dear 
wife and daughter will not be over anxious if we 
should not return by the time they have fixed upon ; 
and I must beg of you to give them the benefit of 
your advice and experience when that time arrives, 
for you know well that without success in our ob- 
ject, even after the second winter, we should wish 
to try some other channel, if the state of our pro- 
visions and the health of the crews justify it.” 

The two ships were seen on the 26th of the same 
month, in latitude 74° 48’ N., longitude 66° 13’ W., 
moored to an iceberg, waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity of entering or rounding the middle ice, 
and crossing to Lancaster Sound, distant in a 
direct westerly line from their position about 220 
geographical miles. On that day, a boat, manned 
by seven officers, boarded the Prince of Wales 
whaler. They were all in high spirits, and invited 
Captain Dannett to dine with Sir John Franklin 
on the following day. But, meantime, a favourable 
breeze sprang up, and the whaler sailed. They 
were seen in the same place (Melville Bay) still 
later, by Captain Martin, of the whaler Enter- 
prise. Sir John told Captain Martin that he had 
five years’ provisions,* which he could “ spin out” 
for seven, and that his people were busily engaged 





* This fact was made known to the public only in December 
last, through Captain Penny, who received his information 
at Peterhead from Captain Martin himself. The latter as- 
signed as a reason for not mentioning the cireumstance 
sooner, that he did not consider it of any importance, and 
that when Lady Franklin was at Peterhead about two years 
ago, he did not like to intrude on her. We have private com- 
munications on which we can rely, attesting that Captain M. 
is a man of the strictest integrity and veracity. And if his 
memory is at all at fault as to the number of years mentioned 
by Sir John Franklin, yet the circumstance of such a conver- 
sation having occurred, strengthens the impression now almost 
universal, that the officers of the Erebus and Terror contem- 
plated the possibility of a very long absence. 
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in salting down birds—of which they had several 
casks full already, and twelve men were out shoot- 
ing more. This is the last sight that was obtained 
of Franklin’s ships. 

In January, 1847, a year-and-a-half after the 
above date, Captain Sir John Ross expressed his con- 
viction to the Admiralty that the discovery ships 
were frozen up at the western end of Melville Island, 
from whence their return would be for ever pre- 
vented by the accumulation of ice behind them, and 
volunteered his services to carry relief to the crews. 
Although it was judged that it was too early to 
entertain apprehensions for Sir John Franklin’s 
safety, the Admiralty called for the opinions of 
several naval officers who were well acquainted 
with arctic navigation, in order to concert plans of 
relief to be carried out when the proper time should 
arrive. The opinions of the officers consulted 
varied considerably. Some thought that Sir John 
Franklin never entered Lancaster Sound, either 
because the ships met with some fatal disaster in 
Baffin’s Bay, and went down with the entire loss 
of both crews; or that Sir John endeavoured to 
fulfil the purposes of the expedition by taking 
some other route than the one exclusively indicated 
for him by: his instructions. It is now known that 
these suppositions were incorrect, and even at that 
time they seemed very improbable. The most pro- 
bable conjecture was, that Sir John had literally 
followed his instructions, not stopping to examine 
any openings, either to the northward or south- 
ward of Barrow’s Straits, and had pushed on to the 
westward until he reached Cape Walker, in longi- 
tude 98°, from which he was to incline to the 


south-west, and steer as directly as he could for 


Behring’s Straits. But from this point all was 
perplexity. Various circumstances combined to in- 
dicate that there was a passage to the southward 
between Cape Walker and Banks’s Land, termi- 
nating between Victoria and Wollaston Lands in 
Coronation Gulf, and that there was no passage 
directly to the westward between Banks’s Land 
and Melville Island. In this region, if anywhere, 
it was thought traces of the expedition were to be 
expected. 

In the event of the state of the ice being such 
that Sir John Franklin could pass through it in 
a westerly or south-westerly direction, it was 
judged more than probable that he would attempt 
Wellington Sound, or any other northern opening 
that was accessible. 

The result of these consultations was a deter- 
mination on the part of the Admiralty to send out, 
in 1848, three several searching expeditions—one 
to Lancaster Sound, another overland, through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, down the 
Mackenzie River, and the third to Behring’s Straits. 
The object of the first, and the most important of 
the three, was to follow up the route supposed to 
have been pursued by Sir John Franklin ; and, by 
searching diligently for any sign-posts he might 
have erected, to trace him out and carry the re- 
quired relief to his exhausted crews. Sir James 
C. Ross was appointed to the command of this 
expedition, consisting of the Enterprise and Inves- 
tigator. These vessels reached the three islands of 
Baffin on the 26th July, 1848, three years exactly 
after Sir John Franklin’s ships were last seen near 
the same place. After an unavailing search, in 
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which, strange to tell, was found a memorandum 
left by Sir Edward Parry in 1819, the ships were 
hove into winter quarters on the 12th of October, 
on the eastern side of the entrance of the Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. During the winter, many white 
foxes were taken in traps; and copper collars, on 
which were inscribed notices of the situntion of 
the vessels, and of the depdts of provision, having 
been secured round their necks, they were set at 
liberty again. In May and June of the following 
year, exploring parties were sent out from the 
ships in various directions, but without any suc- 
cessful result. It was not till August that the 
were able to cut a way out for the ships peta 
the ice. While contending with the loose packs 
in the nei¢hbourhood of Wellington Channel, and 
struggling to advance to the westward, a strong 
gale of wind on the Ist of September suddenly 
closed the ice around them, and they remained 
helplessly beset until the 25th, by which time they 
had drifted out of Lancaster Strait. As the season 
was now far advanced, further search that year 
was thus frustrated by an accident often expe- 
rienced in the navigation of the arctic seas; and 
all harbours in that vicinity being closed for the 
winter, Sir James reluctantly gave the signal to 
bear up for England. The North Star was sent 
out with supplies for Sir James Ross in the spring 
of 1849, but did not succeed in falling in with him. 
Owing to the unusual quantity of ice in Baffin’s 
Bay that summer, and the frosts which glued the 
floes into one impenctrable mass, this vessel was 
unable to cross over to Lancaster Sound, and be- 
came involved in the ice, with which she drifted 
the whole of September, until, on the last day of 
that month, she was providentially driven into 
Wolstenholme Sound, on the east side of Baffin’s 
Bay, where, there being a pool of open water, she was 
at length extricated. Here she wintered, and lay 
till the 1st of August, 1850, being the most north- 
erly position in which any vessel has been known 
to have been laid up. 

The second of the three searching expeditions 
which left England in 1848, was that overland, 
under the command of Sir John Richardson, the 
old friend and fellow-traveller of Sir John Frank- 
lin. The volumes just published, entitled “ A Boat 
Voyage through Rupert’s Land,” to which we are 
indebted for many of the preceding facts, prove 
that nothing that experience and zeaious affection 
could accomplish was left undone. The expedition 
found its way across Rupert’s Land, the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to the Mackenzie 
River, and along the course of this stream, amid 
many obstacles, to the Arctic Sea—then along the 
coast to the neighbourhood of the Coppermine 
River. One great purpose of the search along 
the coast was to afford relief to detached parties 
from the Erebus and Terror, or to the entire 
crews, had they directed their way to the conti- 
nent ; and Sir John Richardson’s researches proved, 
at least, that none of the party, having gained that 
coast, were dragging out a miserable existence 
among the Esquimaux, without the means of re- 
pairing to the fur-posts. In the following summer 
of 1849, Mr. Rae, Richardson’s able and zealous 
coadjutor, ascertained that the Esquimaux inhabit- 
ants of Wollaston Land had seen neither the ships 
nor white men. . 
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As only small packs of ice, and few in number, 
were seen off the Coppermine by Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1820, by Sir John Richardson in 1826, and 
by Dease and Simpson in 1836 and 1837, being 
four several summers, the sight of the sea en- 
tirely covered in the end of August, 1848, was 
wholly unexpected by Sir John Richardson, and 
was attributed by him to northerly and easterly 
gales. But it was afterwards ascertained that the 
season was equally unfavourable throughout the 
arctic seas north of America. And this has led 
him to speculate on the idea of a cycle of good and 
bad seasons, which has often been mooted by me- 
teorologists. In a paper published in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1850,” Mr. Glaisher has 
shown, from eighty years’ observations in London 
and at Greenwich, that groups of warm years alter- 
nate with groups of cold ones, in such a way as to 
render it most probable that the mean annual tem- 
peratures rise and fall in a series of elliptical curves, 
which correspond to periods of about fourteen 
years, though local or casual disturbing forces 
cause the means of particular years to rise above 
the curve or fall below it. “The same laws, doubt- 
less, operate in North America,” says Sir John 
Richardson, “ producing a similar gradual increase 
and subsequent decrease of mean heat, in a series 
of years, though the summits of the curves are not 
likely to be coincident with, and are very probably 
opposed to, those of Europe. . . . It can be stated 
only as a conjecture, though by no means an im- 
probable one, that Sir John Franklin entered Lan- 
caster Sound at the close of a group of warm years, 
when the ice was in the most favourable condition 
of diminution, and that since then the annual heat 
has attained its minimum, probably in 1847 or 
1848, and may now be increasing again. At all 
events, it is conceivable that, having pushed on 
boldly in one of the last of the favourable years of 
the cycle, the ice, produced in the unfavourable 
ones which followed, has shut him in, and been 
found insurmountable.” 

The third, or Behring’s Straits expedition, was 
composed of the Herald, Captain Kellett, then 
employed in surveying the Pacific coasts of Ame- 
rica, and the Plover, Commander Moore. The 
vessels were expected to arrive in Behring’s Straits 
by way of the Pacific, about the beginning of July, 
1848, and were directed to “proceed along the 
American coast as far as possible, consistent with 
the certainty of preventing the ships being beset 
by the ice.” Two whale boats were to go to the 
eastward in search of the missing voyagers, and 
to communicate, if possible, with the Mackenzie 
River party. This important part of the expedi- 
tion was accomplished in the summer of 1849, and 
a survey of the entire coast from Behring’s Straits 
to the Mackenzie river was effected, but again in 
vain. 

Sir James C. Ross, it will be remembered, re- 
turned to England in 1849. But the search was 
not yet considered hopeless. The Admiralty re- 
solved that a still more vigorous effort to discover 
traces of the missing voyagers should be made, 
and accordingly the Enterprise and Investigator 
were again fitted out and despatched to Behring’s 
Straits, the former under the command of Captain 
Collinson, C.B., and the latter of Commander 
M‘Clure. For the search on the side of Lancaster 








Sound preparations were made on a large scale, 
The Resolute was commissioned by Capt. Horatio 
T. Austen, and the Assistance, Captain Erasmus 
Ommaney, was put under his un together 
with the Pioneer and Intrepid, steam tenders to 
the two vessels. Captain William Penny, an ex- 
perienced whale fisher, was also engaged for the 
search, and placed in command of the Lady Frank- 
lin and Sophia. In addition to these expeditions 
fitted out by the Admiralty, others furnished from 
private sources showed the interest that was widely 
and deeply felt in the cause. Captain Sir John 
Ross, notwithstanding his advanced years, sailed | 
in the Felix schooner; and by the munificence of 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, 2 New York merchant, the 
United States sent forth the Advance and Rescue* 
on the same humane quest, under the command of 
Lieut. De Haven, U.S.N., and Mr. 8S. P. Griffin. 
Lady Franklin likewise, with that untiring energy 
and conjugal devotion which has marked her con- 
duct throughout, despatched the Prince Albert, 
under the orders of Commander Forsyth of the 
royal navy. 

This squadron was assembled in Lancaster Sound 
in the month of August, 1850, at which time the 
North Star was also there, forming in all a fleet of 
ten vessels. We cannot follow the details of the 
operations now prosecuted. Enough to say that 
the daring, the energy, and the endurance of those 
engaged in them cannot be too highly praised. By 
well-planned and thoroughly organized travelling 
parties, the whole coast north and south of Barrow’s | 
Straits, and round the south-west end of Melville | 
Island, was traced, but without any practical result. 
The longest journey was performed by a party under | 
the command of Lieut. M‘Clintoch, in the spring of | 
1851. On their return the ice began to thaw, so | 
that their sufferings were most trying. At each 
step they sank in the melting ice, and at times 
dark slushy pools would open before them, whose | 
bottom might be in the fathomless sea. But the | 
men’s courage never flagged, and after nearly four 
months’ absence they were welcomed back by their 
companions in the month of July. 

In our second paper we shall have the satisfac- | 
tion of recording the traces that have since been 
discovered of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, and 
the projects for further search that are now con- | 
templated. Meantime, there are many facts in the 
history of arctic navigation to sustain our hopes | 
that some at least of our missing countrymen may | 
yet be restored to their families. In 1743, a | 
vessel sent by Jeremias Ottamkoff, of Mesen, in | 
Sergovia, for the purpose of fishing, was frozen in | 
off East Spitzbergen.{ Unprepared for wintering, 
and anxious to secure to themselves a home on 
land, four men were sent in search of a hut or its 
remains, which they had heard had been left by a 
ship that had wintered in the same place, some 
time before. These men provided themselves with 





* The chronometers used in the Grinnell Arctic expedition 
were subjected to the severest tests, yet so exquisitely were 
those delicately constructed instruments swevtied with ad- 
justments and compensations for the great extremes of tem- 

erature, that one of them, after having been exposed to 2 

olar winter, is returned with a change in its daily rate, 
during 17 months, of only the three-hundredth part of one st 
cond in time. 

t Sir John Richardson’s Journal, vol. ii, p. 151. 

t Arctic Miscellanies, p. 293. 
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a musket, powder-horn, containing twelve charges 
of powder, some lead, an axe, a small kettle, a 
stove, a piece of touchwood, a knife, a tin box, full 
of tobacco, and each man a pipe. They succeeded 
in finding the hut, when the wind, which had been 
blowing hard, now increased to a gale, and obliged 
them to take shelter that night within the wretch- 
ed dwelling. To their horror, on seeking the 
beach the next morning, they found that ice, ship, 
and all hands had disappeared. 

At the thought of being thus abandoned, despair 
seized upon them, but it yielded to the pressing ne- 
cessity of secking food. Happily, reindeer abound- 
ed, and the twelve charges produced as many deer. 
The flesh of these animals was almost consumed, 
when a portion of wood and a nail were found on 
the beach, with which they made a lance, and 
succeeded in killing a bear. Of the tendons 
they made strings for a bow, and with arrows 
they killed all the reindeer, and blue and white 
foxes, which served them for food during the 
period of their stay on this deserted spot. After 
six dreary years had passed over their heads, they 
lost one of their comrades. The remaining three 
were taken away in 1749, by a Russian ship, whose 
attention they had succeeded in attracting, having 
passed six years and three months in this dreadful 
seclusion. 

The Russian traveller, Deshnew, who first had 
the honour of sailing from the Kolyma river, 
through the Polar into the Pacifie ocean, as far 
as the Anadyr river, set out on his expedition in 
June, 1648. Though he was at last completely 
lost sight of, and his fate never ascertained, news 
was heard of him up to 1654. And during these 
six years he pursued his object with unexampled 
activity and perseverance, overcoming the difficul- 
ties which hunger, ¢.. > ¢l}»-ate, and the inhabitants 
placed in his way. And to come to later times, it 
is well known that Sir Joha Ross was frozen in, 
in Prince Regent’s Inlet, for four years, and was 
given up by all the world as lost, and yet he was 
saved, and still survives to tell his own tale. In 
the face of these facts it is too soon to despair of 
Sir John Franklin and his brave comrades. 


CONSEQUENCE ; OR, DO YOU KNOW 
WRO TI AMP 








BY OLD LUMPHREY. 


Ir has been said, though we suspect the remark 
must have emanated fron: cue short in stature, 
“that all great men are little mon;” Alexander the 
Great, Buonaparte, Doctor Waits, and a score 
others, being cited as illustration: of the fact. 
Without stopping to gainsay an opinion so mani- 
festly apocryphal, we will content ourselves with 
the observation that, to our certain knowledge, all 
little men are not great men. 

Mr. Silas Sydney was a little man, being barely 
five feet in height, but, as many a six-foot man 
loses an inch by stooping in the shoulder, so he 
gained an inch by his unusually erect position ; and 
besides, he wore boots with thick soles, and a hat 
with a high crown. Trees and plants are supposed 
to stretch themselves upwards in quest of air and 
light, but the upward aspirings of Mr. Sydney 
may, without doing him injustice, be attributed to 
——- 











a different origin. If ever the self-important con- 
sequence of a would-be great man was sct forth 
in a miniature scale, it was in the stinted propor- 
tions of Mr. Silas Sydney. 

Deficiency in personal appearance is, by no 
means, 2 proper object of reproach, for a plain 
casket may contain a lovely jewel, and homely 
bodies have often been the abodes of exalted minds; 
but when one of mean appearance affects the great 
and consequential, he invites derision and makes 
himself a target for the shafts of ridicule. 

Mr. Silas Sydney had been a small tradesman, 
and though sadly deficient in general knowledge, 
a natural cunning and quick-sightedness in regard 
to his own interest enabled him to extend his 
business and acquire wealth. He was chosen 
churchwarden, and in course of time appointed a 
magistrate. Like many others who have risen 
rapidly, he became insufierably vain and conse- 
quential, so much so, that his appearance alone 
seemed to say, “ Do you know who I am P” 

We have sometimes wished that a scale of ex- 
eellence could accompany degrees in a and 
that the higher a man rose in station, the higher 
he should be required to ascend in wisdom and 
virtue. Position would then really be the standard 
of the man, and rank and dignity would receive 
the willing homage of the head and the heart. 
Such a state of things, however, is far beyond our 
expectation, or our hope; still we do think that it 
behoves every one who rises in life to do his best 
to fill the position he occupies creditably, and to 
fit himself for a discharge of its dutics. 

Tn acting as a magistrate, Mr. Sydney, who had 
never so much as opened “ Coke upon Littleton,” 
or “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” in his life, till the 
very week in which he was appointed to the com- 
mission of the peace, was of necessity greatly de- 
pendent for information on his brother magistrates 
and the clerks. Little inconvenience might have 
arisen from this circumstance, had he conducted 
himself with becoming diffidence and modesty ; but, 
instead of this, his upstart consequence and insuf- 
ferable conceit led him into continual altercation. 

It would be difficult to decide which is the more 
lamentable spectacle, that of a feeble man striving 
with one of greater strength; or a man of limited 
intellect playing the mental gladiator against one 
of acknowledged understanding. In each of these 
unenviable positions Mr. Sydney was occasionally 
to be found. 

It happened that a disagreement took place 
between Mr. Silas Sydney and one of his work- 
people, and things were carried to such a pitch 
that the latter was given into custody. Every one 
expected, when the affzir was about to be decided, 
that Mr. Sydney, as a matter of course, would re- 
tire from the bench, and not sit in judgment on 
his own case. So far, however, from this was the 
fact, that he remained as a member of the court, 
and persisted in adjudicating in the most arbitrary 
manner. Rather than sanction such barefaced 
injustice, his brother magistrates unanimously 
quitted the bench. 

Thus left to himself, Mr. Sydney soon involved 
himself in a quarrel with the chief clerk, to whom, 
in his consequential arrogance, he cried out, “ Do 
you know who I am, sir?” Whereupon the clerk, 
excited far beyond discretion, replied in open court, 
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“Yes, sir, I do know who you are. You are a 
magistrate without law, and a man without mo- 
desty.” 

On one occasion when passing along the street, 
Mr. Sydney met astout fellow in his cups, who was 
brawling aloud. Such a one was a more fit subject 
for the attention of a policeman, than for that of a 
magistrate. It is by no means a mark of discre- 
tion to struggle, either mentally or bodily, with a 
drunken man, and still less so if he be powerful in 
his frame. Mr. Silas Sydney, however, not being a 
man of discretion, was free from prudential regula- 
tions. He knew that he was a magistrate, and 
being thus “ drest in a little brief authority,” pro- 
ceeded at once to reprimand the drunkard. 

* Do you know who I am?” said he, finding that 
little attention was paid to, his reproof. “No!” 
replied the brawler, “who are you?” “I ama 
magistrate.” “Then here’s at you, Mr. Magis- 
trate,” and down went his worship, measuring his 
length in the mire. No sooner was Mr. Sydney 
reinstated on his legs, than he again consequen- 
tially vociferated, “Do you know who I amP” 
* Who are you?” cried out the drunkard. “Iam 
a magistrate,” cried out Mr. Sydney, with even 
more consequence than before. “ Take that then,” 
was the instantaneous reply of the staggerer, again 
prostrating Mr. Sydney on the ground. A rush 
was now made by some bystanders, not to rescue 
the man from the magistrate, but the magistrate 
from the man, which timely assistance in all pro- 
bability saved Mr. Silas Syndey from another roll 
in the dirt. 

On a subsequent occasion, a dog, from a cottage 
at the skirts of the town, ran after him barking. 
This so much excited his anger, that he forthwith 
proceeded to reprove in no measured terms the poor 
ial who owned the animal which had offended 

m. 
customary consequential way, towering with indig- 
nation. 





orphan pronounces his.name as a benefactor. In 
short, whether he is dead or alive, nobody seems 
either to know or care. 

Some time ago the inquiry was put to an old 
inhabitant of the place, “ Do you remember any- 
thing of one Silas Sydney?” “Oh yes!” said he, 
“a consequential little man, who wore thick-heeled 
boots, and a high-crowned hat. He was made a 


magistrate—more’s the pity—and got laughed at 
by everybody for his arrogance and conceited ques- 
tion, ‘Do you know who I am,sir? Do youlnow 
who I am?P’” 





WORKMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


ConsIDERABLE attention has been drawn of late* 
to certain industrial associations which have been 
formed among the working classes, with the 
avowed purpose of improving their temporal con- 
dition. Such a design was worthy the respectful 
notice of every philanthropist, not only because it 
emanated from working men, and bespoke an car- 
nest desire to rise in the social scale, but because 
it brought before the world an untried principle, 
and predicted large results from its extensive ap- 
plication. The plan proposed was, briefly, that the 
working classes should become, to a great extent, 
their own employers, by subscribing among them- 
selves, or borrowing on interest, sufficient capital 
to set themselves to work. It was argued that 
such a step would not only be beneficial to the in- 
dividuals immediately concerned in it, by enabling 
them to appropriate the profits of the employers ; 
but that, by lessening competition in the labour 
market, it would have a general tendency to raise 
wages. It would, perhaps, be premature to say 
that the experiment has failed, since the time 


** Do you know who I am?” said he, in his | during which the various associations have been 


in existence is not sufficient for a fair trial. More 


“Yes, sir,” replied the simple cottager, | than thirty have been commenced in Lancashire 


“T knows who you be; but the misfortune is, that | and Yorkshire alone, but scarcely one of these can 


my dog doesn’t know it, sir.” 


number more than three years, while the great 


As the little great man walked away, smarting | bulk have been formed within the last twelve 


with wounded pride, his mortification was height- 


months. But however the experiment may turn 


ened by hearing a band of boys, who happened to | out, the mere working of it is a remarkable phe- 


be playing near, mimicking his voice and manner, 
crying out to one another, “ Do you know who I 
am? Do you know who I am?” 

This is a world of ups and downs, and Mr. Syd- 
ney found it to be such. His consequential dispo- 
sition led him to abandon trade, and to affect the 
fine gentleman ; but the littleness of his real worth 
so ill suited the largeness of his pretensions, that 
those who were of the grade to which he aspired 
had no desire for his society. His arrogance made 
him enemies, and his measures brought upon him 
contempt. At last his name disappeared from the 
commission of the peace, his property declined, and 
by degrees, without the sympathy of a single being, 
the little great man became a neglected nobody. 
When he left the neighbourhood he was too un- 
important to be missed, and too worthless to be 
regretted. 

Many years have now rolled away since Mr. Silas 
Sydney’s career, and the records of his history are 
very scanty; he never had a friend, and therefore 
cannot, as such, be remembered. No almshouse 
is inscribed with his name, and no widow or 


| 





nomenon of our times, and cannot fail to exert a 
powerful and beneficial influence upon the opinions 
of the working classes. It has furnished them 
with an opportunity for taking a practical lesson 
on some of the fundamental doctrines of political 
economy, and has already thrown more light upon 
the relations which subsist between the employer 
and the employed, than could have resulted from 
the zealous labours of twenty lecturers. We shall 
watch the progress of these industrial associations 
with much interest, and occasionally report upon 
them to the reader; meanwhile, it may be both 
interesting and instructive to give a brief account 
of one with which we are personally acquainted. 
It will afford us some clue to the nature of those 
aspirations after an improved condition, which are 
the true basis of the present movement, and bring 
out some features of the moral state of our opera- 
tives, which may be of some service to those who 





* This paper was written before the recent engineers’ strike ; 
but derives much additional importance from its bearing oD 
that question. 
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are labouring to elevate their moral and spiritual 
condition. 

The association to which we refer is one of the 
oldest, dating from about the middle of the year 
1848. Its historical commencement, in common 
with all which have sprung up since, must be fixed 
on the famous 10th of April, when the Chartist 
demonstration, which was intended to bring about 
an immediate revolution in our political and social 
institutions, so signally failed. That event ren- 
dered an important service to the working classes. 
It convinced them of the futility of all further 
agitation, and thousands awoke next morning re- 
solved in future to do the people’s work on the 
people’s own ground; to effect their own moral 
and social emancipation, assured that if this end 
could but be gained, the possession of political 
rights would follow. Had that demonstration 
been successful, Socialism would have been tried 
on a large scale, and been backed by the vast re- 
sources of the State; but being unsuccessful, its 
chief promoters fell into the background, and its 

rinciple, under the modified form of associated 
bour, was put to a more private test. 

The association in question was among the first- 
fruits of this change. It originated chiefly with 
two individuals of very different character, but 
who resembled each other in that sort of public 
spirit which distinguishes, in so honourable a man- 
ner, many of the more intelligent members of the 
operative class. Perhaps it is hardly right to call 
one an “operative” without some explanation. 
He is a remarkably intelligent and industrious 
man, commanding a thriving business, which fur- 
nishes employment to three or four workmen, in 
addition to his own family. We wish it were in 
our power to present this person in all his moral 
peculiarities to the reader’s notice. He would 
furnish an interesting and suggestive subject of 
thought. He is a truly honourable and disin- 
terested man; but, alas! he is not a believer in 
Christianity. Perhaps he would repel this state- 
ment if he heard it, for he distinctly professes to 
believe in Christ ; but his faith in that divine per- 
son is not of that simple, child-like, evangelical 
character, which, springing from a sense of per- 
sonal sinfulness, looks to Christ as the atoning 
sacrifice and perpetual mediator between God and 
his guilty crcatures. But he is not what he once 
was. He is candid and thoughtful. He has learned 
from experience that there are some things, at 
least, for which infidelity is insufficient, and we 
are full of hope that he will be found some day 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. We give these par- 
ticulars because we believe him to be the type of a 
numerous class among the working men, who are 
“not far from the kingdom of heaven,” and who 
have a claim upon our tenderest sympathies and 
wisest exertions. But these particulars are also 
necessary to understand the association of which 
he was the chief originator. The motive which 
actuated him was the produce of deep earnestness 
—the carnestness of a truly philanthropic mind, 
realizing its obligations to love and serve every 
member of the human race. For his companion in 
the work the writer cannot say so much. What- 
ever be his good qualities, we should fear that his 
temperament is one that is apt to be too fond of 
excitement and novelty. He must be excited to 
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live. Intense application to business would soon 
| kill him. This man also is a type, and that of a 
much more numerous class than the one just no- 
_ticed. Who does not know some, at least, who 
| belong to itP Restless and dissatisfied, they are 
| their own worst enemies, and inimical to the wel- 
fare of all whom they can succeed in influencing. 
The union of two such persons was hardly auspi- 
cious to the stability of the contemplated under- 
taking, and yet they comprised no elements which 
may not be expected to enter into similar com- 
binations in support of any other similar design. 
In practical measures, however, they were agreed. 
Through their joint exertions a number of work- 
ing men were brought together. Plans were pro- 
pounded and discussed, a constitution was adopted, 
and a prospectus issued, setting forth the nature 
of their aims. This was a somewhat remarkable 
document. Its chief point was the excessive com- 
petition prevailing in every department of pro- 
duction, by means of which wages are driven down 
to the lowest point consistent with the bare exist- 
ence of the workman. It set forth the remedy for 
this evil which might be expected to spring from 
associated labour, and urged its immediate adoption 
by their brother operatives, requesting the public, 
on the grounds of justice and humanity, to favour 
them with their support. The number of persons 
who attached themselves to the Society, at first 
very small, soon grew to nearly sixty. ‘Their first 
object was to give themselves a name. Their next 
step was to provide a place for weekly meetings, 
and this was soon found in a long, narrow room, 
adjoining a mechanic’s shop. There, among lathes 
and wood, with a carpet of shavings, and two 
flaring gas-lights, they met to discuss their plans. 
A more essential question was that of capital— 
how should it be raised? This was, for the pre- 
sent, settled by a common subscription of ten shil- 
lings each, which yielded nearly thirty pounds. 
Next came the mode of investment. As many of 
their poorer members were weavers, they resolved 
to begin by furnishing employment to them, as 
far as their means would permit. The first thing 
to be done, in consequence of this decision, was to 
purchase looms; but since one of their number, a 
carpenter by trade, was in want of work, and an- 
other was able to procure the “ castings” —the 
iron portion of the looms—on credit, they resolved 
to make them. In due time the looms were 
finished. They were set up in the room where 
their meetings had been held, and which contained 
unemployed steam power. ‘The children of some 
of the members were sct to work at the looms, 
and the second of the two whom we have named 
as the originators, was constituted “keeper of the 
stores” and general manager. Very soon a few 
manufactured articles were ready for sale. A por- 
tion was made up into clothing, thus furnishing 
additional employment to other members of their 
families at home. Thus, in a short time, the little _ 
society was fully afloat; its capital was usefully 
employed, and, except that its operations were on 
a very small scale from the slender means at their 
disposal, everything came up to the expectations 
of its promoters. , 
Thus far their plans were purely economical, con- 
templating only their temporal advancement. But 
this by no means satisfied the wishes of our philan- 
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thropic friend, whose efforts had chiefly tended to 
the formation of the society. He had other objects 
in view. Sensible that personal character can fur- 
nish the only secure basis for prosperity of any 
kind, he had laboured from the commencement to 
kindle among them an ardent desire for moral im- 
provement. In this he had partially succeeded. 
Through his influence they had recognised purity 
of morals as an object of special culture. His idea 
was that men should all be brethren, and that all 
vice should be discarded as inconsistent with the 
duties they owed each other. He wished, them to 
act towards each other as the members of one family. 
At his suggestion a list of stringent rules was 
drawn up, forbidding the use of improper lan- 
guage, lying, drunkenness, or any kindred vice, 
under pain of certain penalities, part of which 
consisted in public expostulation and reproof. The 
more efficiently to carry out this idea of moral dis- 
cipline, the society was divided into sections of ten 
each, over which the man most distinguished for 
intelligence and probity in each division was made 
president. The functions of this officer corre- 
sponded very nearly to those of “leader” among 
the Wesleyan Methodists. He was expected to 
keep a watch over the deportment of those com- 
mitted to his care, and make a faithful report of 
any delinquencies which might occur. In order to 
promote their mutual improvement, a meeting was 
held every Sunday evening at the usual hour of pub- 
lic worship. Hymns were sung, and discussions 
upon important moral subjects entered into, the 
whole being conducted with the utmost decorum. 
In this department, also, their efforts were for 


some time apparently successful, and bade fair to 
issue in a large amount of bond jide improve- 
ment. 

But, unhappily, this state of things did not con- 


tinue very long. Dissension broke out among the 
members, which led, at length, to the secession of 
nearly one-half. The causes of this schism are such 
as might have been easily foreseen, but of which it 
was also natural for enthusiastic minds, bent upon 
the accomplishment of a favourite object, to be 
sceptical, till experience demonstrated their reality. 
And, first, it must be confessed that their econo- 
mical projects had not answered their expectations. 
However pleased they might feel to see themselves 
occupying in any measure the position of masters, 
they could not long repress the conviction that the 
co-operative principle, supported only by the limited 
means at the disposal of working men, was not 
adapted to perform the miracles they had placed to 
its account. The capital they could raise was 
barely enough to keep a few hands employed. 
Their joint subscriptions did not suffice to find a 
tithe of their number in regular work. Several of 
these were actually remunerated at a lower rate 
than they could have secured elsewhere. The man- 
ager himself, an excellent workman in his own 
trade, could have earned thirty shillings a week, 
but received no more than fifteen. They had no 
special advantages in the market. Their articles 
had to compete in price and quality with the pro- 
ductions of the wealthy capitalist. This was felt 
to be rather pressing, but still their sense of justice 
would not allow them to wish it were otherwise. 
As it was, however, they found it difficult to ob- 
tain upon their little capital as high a rate of 


interest as might have been obtained from the 
savings bank. 

Besides the insufficiency of their capital, other 
circumstances tended to promote a failure. The 
few hands employed, feeling a kind of interest in 
the concern, regarding themselves as masters, took 
their own time and chose their own hours. Fac- 
tory discipline was unknown, while they had to 
contend, in point of cheapness, with factory pro- 
duce. Moreover, it was difficult to manage the con- 
cern, owing to the number of parties who claimed 
a share in the management, and the great difference 
both of opinion and capacity which existed among 
them. Jealous of any superiority, they resolved that 
nothing should be decided upon till it had been dis- 
cussed at a weekly meeting. Hence, over every tri- | 
fling purchase as much argument was expended as | 
would have sufficed to fill half a dozen columns in | 
The Times. No plan could be entered upon till it had 
been made perfectly plain to every capacity, and all 
the cavils in which caprice might indulge had been 
satisfactorily silenced. Our intelligent friend per- 
ceived the evil. He assured them that if he had to 
encounter similar obstructions in carrying on his 
own business, it would soon come to an end. His | 
advice was, that they should choose the most trust- 
worthy person amongst them, and leave the man- 
agement entirely in his hands. This appeared to be 
the only way of saving the association from bank- 
ruptcy, or the equally ignominious fate of a drivel- 
ling and useless existence. They positively refused, 
however, to take this step. It would be too open 
a declaration of the failure of the associative prin- 
ciple, and would cause the whole concern to become 
ultimately the property of one man. It now be- 
came apparent that a crisis was at hand, and other 
circumstances contributed to hasten it. 

They had continued their Sunday evening meet- 
ings at the coffee-house, but the discussions on 
moral subjects, which generally occupied the time, 
were at length found very distasteful to two oppo- 
site parties. Perhaps all did not sympathize with 
the strong desire for moral improvement which ac- 
tuated the efforts of at least one of the originators, | 
and the course of discipline to which they had sub- | 
mitted under his influence probably grew rather | 
irksome. But, in point of fact, these moral dis- | 
cussions could not possibly be confined to mere | 
external morality. They soon found that morality | 
rests upon religion, and that this topic must, | 
sooner or later, be brought up. Accordingly, it was _ 
soon introduced, and unity wasat anend. On the | 
one hand, a Roman Catholic declared that he would | 
not listen to such discussions. When he wished | 
to be instructed in religion, he would go to his 
priest. His opposition was so persevering that it 
was suspected his priest knew all, and secretly 
prompted his conduct. Here, in fact, was free dis- 
cussion going on, and who could tell where it 
might lead. The men were mostly infidels, but 
candid and earnest investigation, from which even 
the Scriptures were not excluded, might lead | 
them to religion, and perchance to Protestanism. 
Whether the above suspicion was correct or not, | 
it is certain that no consistent Romanist could 
join in such discussions, since argumentation on 
the fundamental principles of religion implies the 
non-existence of priestly infallibility. But those 





discussions were equally distasteful in another | 
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quarter. The association included many members 
who were Socialists of the stamp of Robert Owen. 
They held firmly, not only his economical, but his 
religious scheme. With them Christianity was a 
cunning cheat, the Bible a fable, and everything 
connected with religion a piece of imposture. These 
opinions, as they had been received without evi- 
dence, were held without candour. They clung to 
them as the badges of a party, and the more they 
| suspected them to be unsound, the more sensitive 
|| did they feel under any process which might demon- 
strate their falsehood. They could not bear the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Scriptures, or any 
of the great verities of the Christian religion, to be 
mooted questions. On these points our friend, and 
a few of the more intelligent, were far ahead of the 
rest. Though a stranger, as we have said, to evan- 
gelical faith, he yet believed that “a practical Chris- 
tianity” is necessary to renovate the world. He 





again, often opening a way to other truths which 
he had not even embraced himself. The gospel 
stood before them. Evidently they were on the 
way towards it. Romanism and infidelity now 
stepped in to stop free discussion. 


pitate the economical crisis. One half the members 
of the society seceded, leaving thirty on the books 
instead of sixty. 

Such, so far, has been the history of the associa- 
| tio. An account of its condition figured, not 
|| long since, in the columns of a distinguished So- 
| ¢ialist journal. According to that statement, the 
!| utmost unanimity had characterized the proceed- 
| ings of the association from its beginning ; but that 
|| this is a mistake, the reader will be able to gather 

from the particulars we have laid before him. 

There were lately only three persons employed in 
'| connexion with it—viz., one adult, his daughter, 

and the manager, and from the remuneration of 
| this latter functionary, which we have already 
stated at fifteen shillmgs a week, we may infer 
what falls to the share of the other two. <A few 
charitable persons in London rendered pecuniary 
| help to the extent of £70 or £80; but, notwith- 
standing this loan, they were too poor to purchase 
their own warps, and had to weave for others. 

To any reflective working man these facts must 
teach a plain lesson. They proclaim the unsound- 
ness of the co-operative principle. They demon- 
strate its utter inefficiency as a remedy for the 
| evils of competition, since its only effect, if success- 
ful, is to add another competitor to the market, 
and thus increase the stimulant to cheap production 
which is laden, according to the co-operative theory, 
with all the guilt of low wages. Without the 
help of protective privileges, co-operative associ- 
| ations cannot stand. With an empty treasury, 
| and a mob in the council-chamber, their failure is 

inevitable. 

But we may learn from these facts something 
more valuable than a lesson in social economics. 

|| If the interests of the little coffee-house “ family ” 
i| would not allow of free discussion, how complete 
and gigantic would be the intellectual tyranny of 
the phalanstére? Imagine the triumph of princi- 
ples which would prohibit all discussion, on the 
ground that it might perchance lay bare the eter- 
nal foundations of morality and religion! Freedom 
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fearlessly brought forward this topic again and | 


This piece of | 
intolerance supplied all that was wanting to preci- | 


| of action and freedom of thought must stand or 
fall together. The man who says, I commit a 
crime if I call anything my own, will not scruple 
| to go further, and say that the public welfare re- 
quires me to renunciate the rights of conscience. 
_All human rights, like the old man’s fagot, are 
“bound up in one bundle, and when the bond is 
| severed, when one is injured, all may be easily 
broken. If we wish to keep any, we must guard 
_all. One more lesson may be gathered from the 
| facts we have narrated; a man cannot be made 
truly moral, unless he is made religious. No dis- 
_cipline whatever, the most complete network of 
| rules and fines and exposures, can effect the task. 
| Something more must be done than to tell him he 
ought not to indulge in falsehoods, or get drunk: 
he knows all this well enough already. He must 
be made willing to renounce these vices. His 
| heart must be changed. To use the language of 
the Great Teacher, he must be “ born again.” 





A VISIT TO THE CANGO CAVERNS. 


Tue famous Cango Caverns, in the district of 
| George, are said by those who have seen the caves 
| of Flora and Elephanta, to be far superior to them, 
both in extent and grandeur. They are wholly 
natural, and are amongst the stupendous wonders 
of creation. The road along which we had to pro- 
| ceed forms the “ Poort” or “Pass” of the river 
| Grobbelaar; it is a gorge, or defile, between two 
ranges of lofty and precipitous mountains. The 
river winds most coquettishly along the bottom ; 
now gentle, placid, and inviting, then abruptly 
dashing aside, frowning, threatening, and conceal- 
ing its course amidst the dense umbrage of the 
jungle. In rainy seasons, when the torrents are 
immensely swollen, the stream becomes dangerous 
and impassable. At the time of my visit it was 
most obligingly shallow, seldom exceeding two feet 
in depth. With due caution we crossed it, without 
difficulty or accident. But from its extremely ser- 
pentine course we had to cross it thirty times. 
The scenery is magnificent. The convulsions have 
been fearful. Many of the rocks are thrown up 
perpendicularly. Many are broken into wild and 
awful forms. They are for the most part covered 
with vegetation. Along the course we took, the 
principal trees are mimosas, with their long and 
sharp thorns, where an equestrian, with a closely- 
buttoned leather jacket, has far less danger of in- 
terruption and laceration than one clad in the flow- 
ing costume of an oriental. These mimosas are 
interspersed with thousands of beautiful crimson 
geraniums, large and splendid plants of pala 
Christi, and a kind of strong-scented lilac. After 
proceeding about five miles through the George, 
we came to an open space, and presently reached 
the residence of Mr. Botha, a farmer who has 
lately purchased the property, including the ca- 
verns. It was advanced in the afternoon when we 
arrived, and the farmer expressed a little reluctance 
at our going in so late; but, as my time was pre- 
cious, we pressed it, and having taken a cup of tea, 
which the hostess soon provided, we mounted our 
horses, and at a mile’s distance came to the en- 
trance of the caverns, on the side of a lofiy lime- 
stone mountain. ‘The entrance is vast and im- 
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posing, exceedingly lofty and spacious, a porch be- 
fitting these subterranean and “ crystal” palaces. 
A fire was kindled, and we were provided with 
long bamboo canes, spiked, not with daggers, but 
with candles. On entering the caverns we de- 
scended into a dark and gloomy passage, implicitly 
following our guides, whose lighted candles, how- 
ever, were all we could distinguish. We were now 
soon arrested, by reaching the brink of a yawning 
precipice, and “ darkness visible” beyond it. Down 
we descended, by means of a ladder placed there 


for the purpose, and which is drawn up again every | 


time it has been used. With due precaution, hold- 


ing the steps of the ladder with one hand and our | 


friendly candle with the other, we safely reached 
the lower regions, say thirty feet from the top of 
the descent; and we then commenced our subter- 
ranean pilgrimage, and proceeded to inspect one 
spacious apartment after another, all the while 
filled with awe, wonder, admiration. Many of the 
rooms are lofty—thirty, forty, fifty, sixty feet 
high. Their extent cannot be seen at one view, 
nor, indeed, of any of them, unless, perhaps, an 
immense number of torches were placed in the 
room; even then, I suspect, only the lights would 
be seen in the distance, and not the objects them- 
selves. Many of them are filled with millions of 
stalactites, descending in all forms from the ceiling, 
and meeting their kindred stalagma on the ground. 


Many of them retain only the grandeur of their | 


forms ; they are vast, magnificent, and exceedingly 
diversified. Others retain beauty as well as co- 
lossal dimensions, consisting of fluted columns, 
towering to amazing heights, and resembling, at 
some distance, immense cathedral organs. 
other instances they stand like primeval trees, 


such as I have seen in the quarries of Portland. | 


Some of the specimens were of a remarkably white 
and glittering character, and some perfectly trans- 
parent. Here were niches, columns, cornices, 


fretted-work roofs, in all variety of form and of | 


beauty, far beyond verbal description. The detail 
would be insufferably tedious, but the impression 


In | 


THE CRIPPLED ORPHAN OF 
THE TYROL. 


CHAPTER II, 


| Easter Monday came—the most festive season in 
the Tyrol ; and the non-arrival of the expected in- 
| vaders had, in some degree, relaxed the vigilance of 
_ the inhabitants. The holiday in question, we may 
observe, in Switzerland, resembles somewhat old 
| Christmas in England ; families meet, presents are 
exchanged; the toys, gloves, the ornaments of 
deer’s horn, and other articles of Tyrolese industry, 
| are all in request then. Early in the, morn ac- 
cordingly, of the Easter Monday of which we now 
speak, children were seen carrying bunches of 
flowers to their grand-parents, aunts, or other 
| old relatives, whose doors had been wreathed with 
' branches of trees, interspersed with flowers, during 
the preceding night; and the children now stood 
before them, and sang the hymns which are 
often heard in their country. omen, too, were 
seen with little baskets on their arms, hastening 
to the house of the poor curate to present their 
small offerings; and young men brought some 
simple present to lay on the windows of the maidens 
| whom they hoped before the next Easter should 
be their wives. But what was the most curious 
feature in the pleasant scene was the cattle pro- 
| cession, which takes place on this day; for now the 
winter is over and gone, the time of the singing of 
birds hath come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land. Now go the cattle forth from 
| the sheds where they have been sheltered from 
| snow and frost, and wend their way gladly to the 
mountains. The pride of the family, the favourite 
cow, goes first, and proud of her honours she seems 
_ to be, as she steps boldly on in advance, her bell 
| tinkling at her neck, her head loaded with orna- 
| ments, and her horns wreathed with flowers; all 
| the flocks are more or less adorned, but she is the 
queen in her regal state. Behind them come the 
joyous owners, or their herds, playing on musical 
| instruments, and adding noise to the pomp. What 








of it as a whole is most effective. You feel at | a rural, what a pleasant scene! There is nothing 
once transported into a region where you stand rude or revolting in this merriment; a sense of 
amidst the silent work of untold ages, perhaps | thanksgiving seems to mingle with it; one sees, 
thousands of ages. You have nothing in nature | at least, the expression of gratitude, the acknow- 
above-ground to compare with it, and nothing ofthe | ledgment of God as the Author and Giver of all 
work of man that can compete with it. The pro- | good things. Yes, I have felt how pleasant it 
cess of crystallization is still going forward, but | is to see this acknowledgment when the hardy 
not in all places. The crystal palace advances, | Tyrolese shepherd has passed me, mounting to 
though without the magic hand of Paxton. The | difficulty and danger on the heights above, and 
stalactite is still gradually forming in innumerable | wearing in his girdle the words, largely em- 
places ; in others it has ceased, and the slow pro- | broidered in white letters—* God is Good.” 

gress of disintegration is going forward. It seems | And was every one in that mountain village busy 
an established law that it must live and increase; 


; r : in the exchange of goodwill offerings, or festive pre- 
or else, in becoming quiescent and stationary, it parations? Hans leaned against the porch of his 


decays. The exterior becomes first moist and , mother’s house, the porch in which, at eventide, 
clammy, then the crystals are destroyed, the ad- | they sang their hymns after the manner of the 
hesion ceases, and they crumble to powder. One | country, and with joined hands repeated their 
room, called the “ Sand-room,” is strewn with fine | evening.prayers. Often may an aged couple, with 
sand; I presume the decayed crystals of decom- | children and grandchildren, be seen thus employed 
posed stalactites. Part of this is beautifully white | in the pretty porches of their houses while the 
and part beautifully red; the colour of the latter sun declines. Hans stood alone; the hut was & 
occasioned, no doubt, by the presence of iron, | little beyond the village, on the ascent of the 
which may be found in the vicinity of the lime- | mountain ; he could see all that passed below , but 
stone rock, through which the water had oozed, | he had no presents to offer, for he had no money 
carrying an oxide in solution with the lime.—Free- | to buy them, and no hands to make them; no 
man’s Tour in South Africa. hands, at least, capable of such work. No one 
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thought of him; if he had been a beggar they 
would have remembered him, and given him their 
charity willingly ; but as it was, he was forgotten. 
Those who feel no want themselves too seldom 
think of the wants of others, unless they are re- 
minded of them. Hans looked down on the busy 
village, and thought of his mother. The Tyrolese 
proverb which she had quoted, 


¢ God has his plan 
For every man,” 


had made a passing impression on his mind, but 
he sighed, as amidst his own loneliness in the 
gencral bustle there seemed so little prospect of 
its fulfilment. Still, however, though he scarcely 
knew why, the words, as he uttered them, seemed 
to shoot a gleam of unwonted hope through his 
soul. 

The evening of the bustling holiday at last ar- 
rived. Hans strolled about in the gloom; all the 
village houses were lighted up; fear seemed to 
be forgotten, and watchfulness too. Hans was 
glad not to be disturbed by the careless remarks 
of the patrolling youths, who, on other evenings, 
performed their usual exercises on the green, but 
now all were within doors ; familics and friends had 
met, and children were merry and happy. Hans 
came to the dwelling of a comfortable proprietor, 
one who in our land would be termed a rich farmer. 
The supper table was prepared; in its centre a 
small fir-tree was planted in a bucket filled with 
earth ; little tapers were fastened in its branches, 
and a variety of glittering objects suspended around 
it, were intended for presents to the younger ones 
of the family. Some of the little children who 
had already secured theirs, were playing at a small 
table placed in the open window. One of them 
had got a number of tin soldiers, and an elder 
brother, a lad about the age of our poor Hans, 
was amusing himself, apparently, by directing 
their movements, and arranging them in military 
order. Like all the youths of the Tyrol, he 
aspired to be thought expert in such matters, but 
he was of a more presuming and arrogant disposi- 
tion than many of the others. Seeing that Hans, 
standing near the window, must become one of 
his auditors, he affected still more the tone of com- 
mand, as if to impress the helpless boy with a 
higher opinion of his military knowledge. Almost 
immediately, however, the children, disputing for 
one of the tin soldiers, broke it in two. The young 
general was in the midst of a plan for the defence 
of their village in case of an attack. Displeased 
at the loss of one of his corps, he angrily seized 
the broken soldier, and threw it out of the 
window. 

“Why throw it away ?” said the children. 

“Because it is as useless now as Hans himself 
would be if the enemy came,” was his answer. 

Hans heard the words, whether it was intended 
he should doso or not. He turned away, and went 
home to his mother, 

The widow had shared her son’s sentiments that 
day; she was quite sensible that on this day of 
general festivity they were overlooked and for- 
gotten. The mother and son knew they had sym- 
pathy one with the other, but neither expressed it. 
The widow felt for her son. The son felt for his 
mother. But Hans resolved not to grieve her 











with the recital of the fresh annoyance he had met 
with. The widow, not sorry to end a day which 
made their forlorn position more evident to them- 
selves, proposed that they should avoid the expense 
of light, by going early to rest. Hans felt little 
inclined to sleep, but knowing his mother would 
sit up if he did so, he complied with her request. 
He had been early trained never to close his eyes 
in slumber without reverently bending the knee, 
and asking the care of a Divine protector. On 
the present occasion he did not omit that duty, but 
breathed the wish with earnest fervour that the 
Father of all mercies would, in his good time, pre- 
sent him with some opportunity of being useful to 
others. Almost immediately after doing this, he 
dropped into a deep slumber, being fatigued with 
his rambles during the day. 

How long his slumbers lasted poor Hans never 
knew ; he only related afterwards, that he had awoke 
as if froma dream, but still under a strong impres- 
sion that the French and Bavarian army was ap- 
proaching him. He could not persuade himself 
but that the soldiers were close to him. He 
thought he saw their distinct uniform, the gleam 
of their arms, and even felt as if their bayonets 
were presented at him. He awoke in fear, but 
even when awake could scarcely persuade himself 
it was a dream. It was, however, a natural one ; 
it would be by no means surprising if every one 
of the villagers, and himself also, had dreamed much 
the same whenever they slept. Hans recollected 
this, but unwilling to remain under an impression 
so unpleasant, he rose, and, hastily dressing himself, 
he went to the door and looked forth. The night 
was calm, and even warm; the moon was begin- 
ning faintly to rise; and thinking that illness had 
perhaps caused his troubled dream, Hans walked 
out, believing the night air would relieve the head- 
ache from which he had been suffering. He 
strolled up the mountain path on the side of which 
their cottage stood. Excitement and agitation had 
indeed heated his blood, and the cool air did him 
good. That sense of relief made him continue his 
walk, and as he went up the mountain path, he 
recollected that it led to the signal pile, which had 
been laid ready for igniting when the advance of 
the Bavarian garrisons {from their winter posts 
should commence; 2 movement which the combined 
Tyrolese had determined to resist: An impulse 
he felt little inclination even to question seemed 
still to lead him on, and prompt him to mount 
the rugged path that conducted to that impor- 
tant spot. Perhaps it was some feeling that a 
surprise on this night was not impossible—some 
scarcely understood impression left by his dream— 
that, unconsciously to himself, led Hans thus up- 
ward and upward on his solitary way, until he 
came within view of the dark mass of firewood 
piled up on the cliff. Whatever was the feeling 
that influenced him, however (and the result, the 
reader will remember, is a matter of history, not 
mere fiction), the boy found himself, as we have 
said, at the signal post. 

Hans walked round the pile, as it lay there quiet 
and lonely. But the watchers, where were they ? 
Forgetful, perhaps, of their duty, they had amidst 
the festivities of Easter or-itted their important 
office on this occasion; at all events they were no- 
where to be seen. ‘The village, far beneath, was in 
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as great security as if no dreadful war-signal was 
likely to be needed, and all in the neighbourhood 
was calm. A dark old pine tree stood near it; in 
its hollow stem the tinder was laid ready, with the 
other means for raising a speedy conflagration. 
Hans paused in his circuit by the hollow tree, and 
seemed to listen to the silence. There is something 
in the feeling of utter silence that impels the ear to 
listen for its interruption. As he so listened, a 
singular sound, that seemed to be reverberated 
along the ground, caught his eager attention. It 
was slow and quiet, but so measured and equal, as 
to be distinct. He listened with painful inten- 
sity for about a minute; it stop Hans was 
just about to leave the spot, when another sound 
was heard; it was the click of muskets; then a 
distinct but stealthy tread; then a pale ray of 
moonshine glanced on the fixed bayonets of two 
soldiers, who cautiously crept along the edge of the 
cliff at the opposite side of the pile. They mounted 
the eminence ; looked round, and seeing no one there 
—for poor Hans was hidden by the old tree—gave 
the signal apparently to some comrades in the dis- 
tance. Then the measured tread of marching men 
was heard again, but Hans did not wait to listen to 
it. Like a flash of inspiration, the whole circum- 
stance was visible to his mind. The secret had 
been discovered by, or treacherously revealed to, 
the enemy; a party had been sent forward from 
the enemy’s troops to destroy it; the body from 
which they were detached was then marching up 
the pass that led to his village ; the fears he had 
heard the old and timid express would be realized ; 
and the plans of the others, which he had heard 
so much talked of, would be of no avail! It is 
singular, that though naturally, as most infirm per- 
sons are, of a timid disposition, no thought of his 
own perilous situation occurred to Hans. All 
that has here taken some time to state on paper, 
flashed on his mind with the rapidity of a vision, 
and perhaps it was followed by one equally rapid 
self-recollection. 


* God has his plan 
For every man,” 


might the youth have mestally said, as quick as 
thought he seized the tinder, struck the light, and 
flung the flaring turpentine brand into the pile. 
The two scouts, who had advanced first, had 
then their backs turned to it, waiting the arrival 
of some comrades, whose arms just glittered above 
the edge of the cliff at the moment when the sud- 
den blaze towered up, and flashed upon them. A 
cry of astonishment, we might say of fear, burst 
from the foremost; but in the light of that mount- 
ing blaze they soon perceived no ambushed foes were 
there; a single youth was seen hastily retreating 
down the mountain path. They fired—cruelly 
fired. A shriek of agony told them one bullet, at 
least, though fired at random, had found its mark. 
The light was too indistinct for an aim, but a bul- 
let had lodged in the boy’s shoulder. Yet the signal 
fire was blazing high, and the whole country would 
be shortly aroused. Already, before their surprise 
was over, or their retreat effected, the signal was 
answered from a second mountain top, and an- 
other and another began to repeat it. The ad- 
vancing party, seeing their plan for a surprise thus 
rendered abortive, effected a hasty escape. 





Hans, meantime, was not killed ; faint and bleed. 
ing, he contrived to reach the village, where already 
the greatest consternation prevailed. Trembling 
old people stood at the door demanding intelli- 
gence, and the peasantry, with their arms, were 
mustering thick and fast. At the door of the pro- 
prietor’s house, where Hans had stood to witness the 
Easter party on the previous evening, an anxious 
group was gathered; among them was the lad 
who had made so good and brave a general of the 
tin soldiers, and who had so unfeelingly, we would 
hope thoughtlessly, declared the broken one to be 
as useless as Hans in the defence he was planning 
of the village. He was now aroused from sleep 
with the cry that the enemy was come. Pale, 
confused, uncertain what to do, he was anxiously 
joining in the inquiry which no one could answer 
—“ Who lighted the pile P” 

“Tt was I!” said at last a faint, almost ex. 
piring voice. 

They turned, and saw the crippled Hans totter- 
ing towards them. 

“Thou P” exclaimed many voices; but the pro- 
prietor’s son gazed in stupified silence. 

“The enemy—the French—were there,” Hans 
faltered, and sank upon the ground. “Take me to 
my mother. At last I have not been useless.” 

They stooped to lift him; but drew back, for 
their hands were full of blood. 

“What is this?” they cried. “He has been 
shot! It is true! Hans the cripple has saved us.” 

They carried Hans to his mother’s house. Some 
ran before him and told her the alarming news; 
of the danger that had approached them, and who || 


| had been, for that time at least; their preserver. 


Then they carried the wounded youth in, and laid || 
him before her. As the mother bowed in anguish 
over his pale face, Hans opened his eyes—for he 
had fainted from loss of blood and pain—and look- || 
ing at her, he made an effort to speak. “ It is not || 
now, dear mother, you should weep for me; I am 
happy now. Yes, mother, it is true~ 


*¢ God has his plan 
For every man.” 


You see He had it for me, though we did not || 
know what it was.” 

Hans did not recover of his wound; but he was |! 
permitted to live long enough to know he had 
been of use; he lived to hear of the result of his 
timely warning, not to his village only, but to the 


country around ; he lived to see grateful mothers 
embrace his mother; to hear that she should find 
a sop in every brave youth in the village, a home 
for her age mm every house; that she should be 
considered a sacred and honoured bequest to the 
community which her son had preserved at the 
cost of his own life. 

Our little story is told. It is not from scenes 
of battle and strife that we would willingly draw 
illustrations of great truths and principles; and 
great emergencies, like those which met Hans, it 
would be unreasonable to expect as usual occur- 
rences. To all, however, the motto speaks— 


*€ God has his plan 
For every man.” 


None need stand useless in the great social system. 
There is work for every one to do, if he will but 
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look out for it. So long as there is ignorance to in- 
struct, want to relieve, sorrow to soothe, let none 
stand as listless gazers in the great vineyard of 
the world. 
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THE LIGHTNING CONVERSER. 


By the above title we designate the electric tele- 
graph, which is unquestionably the greatest won- 
der of the present age. By its use, the whole 
mind of man—his better part—is, or soon will 
be, brought into constant intercommunication 
| throughout all the civilized regions of the earth. 





A SINGULAR DILEMMA. 


Tur following singular narrative was given in the 


London newspapers, during the summer of 1779, | It is not many years ago since an eminent living 
electrician made an audience stare by exclaiming, 
“ Give me but an unlimited length of iron or cop- 


and thus headed: “ Extract of a Private Letter 
from Paris, just received. ... I cannot finish 
without acquainting you of a most extraordinary | per wire, and with a small galvanic battery I will 
occurrence that took place here last Wednesday, | girdle the whole globe in afew seconds.” Most of 
and for some days hath put the city into a great | his hearers smiled at the apparent rashness of the 
consternation ; and I impart this affair to you the | assertion, as if he who uttered it had been a doting 
more willingly, as I believe, from the nature of the | dreamer or scientific enthusiast ; but, behold! the 
event, it will not find its way into any of the French | thing is now as good as done. 
gazettes. We had a fair instalment of the sum of promised 
“One of the vicars of the church of St. Sulpice, | realization when, the other day, the latest (we are 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, named Louis-Pierre | afraid we cannot say last) revolution was suddenly 
d’Ambusson, having been convicted of converting | effected in France. Within an hour or two—thanks 
to his own use a considerable sum of money which to the “Submarine Telegraph Company,” and the 
had been given by a dying lady, one of his peni- | French, English, and German inland telegraph 
teats, to be distributed in alms, was sentenced | lines—it was known in all the great capitals of 
to be degraded from his priesthood, branded on | Europe* (one excepted) within two or three hours 
the shoulder with a hot iron, and sent to the | from the time when the effective blow was struck. 
galleys for life. On Wednesday last he was carried | We question whether the events which took place 
to the Place de Gréve, to suffer the former part of _ in Paris, on the morning of Tuesday, December 2nd, 
his punishment. The concourse of people to see | last, were not better known in London, the same 
him pass was very great ; and as he was going by, | afternoon, than they were in the French capital 
some carts of wood, coming out of a cross street, | itself. Yet hundreds of miles of land, and tens of 
caused a great stop for some time. Just as the , sea, had to be traversed before the momentous 
tumbril which contained the criminal was hindered | news, lightning-sped, could reach us! Can such 
from proceeding, a baker had set a basket of bread things" come o’er us, like a summer cloud, without 
on the ground, for the greater convenience of sec- | our special wonder?” ‘The fallen race of man, 
ing. The criminal rose up in the tumbril, and | which without Divine aid cannot master one of its 








cried with aloud voice, ‘I am not yet degraded: I 
am still a priest, and I have got full power to exe- 
cute all the functions of the priesthood ; therefore, 
with a fuil power and full intention, I consecrate 
all this bread now before me into the body of the 
Lord.” Having said this, he stretched his hands 
over the basket of bread, containing thirty-seven 
loaves, pronounced aloud the words of consecration, 
and then sat down quietly in the carriage, which 
drove on. The astonished multitude was now in 
the utmost consternation at this event. Many of 
them fell on their knees round the basket; while 
the affrighted baker ran to inform his master. One 
of the commissaries of the quarter presently went 
and informed the lieutenant of the police, whe im- 


meanest animal passions, henceforth has had made 
obedient to its daily needs, the MATERIAL SPIRIT 
OF THE UNIVERSE—for such may we call electri- 
city or galvanism. 

Most of our readers already know, more or less 
intimately, the instrumental means by which the 
marvels of electric telegraphing are realized; but 
| as some may not, we hope the former will bear with 
us while giving the latter a brief account of the 
invention. In present practice, the chief agent is 
a galvanic battery, for generating an artificial cur- 
rent of electricity. What the essential nature of a 
galvanic current may be ; what galvanism and elec- 
tricity themselves may be; whether identical, or 
modifications of cach other; whether an electric 








mediately sent a number of the gens du Gud (the | fluid exists, or whether what is so called is an in- 
military watch of Paris), to keep the ground round | flwence only ; in short, what electricity is or is not, is 
the basket ; and a canopy was raised over it, to | at present beyond human comprehension. Inappre- 
preserve it from rain; and lanterns were also sct | ciable by the senses, we recognise the formation 
round it, to be lighted as soon as it grew dark. | and operation of an electric or galvanic current 
Having taken these precautions, the Archbishop | only by the manifestation of its powers and the evi- 
of Paris being absent in the country, the lieutenant , dences of its effects. 

of police waited on his vicar-general; who as- Few persons are now ignorant of the fact, that if 
sembled the chapter of the cathedral of Notre | a piece of silver be placed wpon the tongue, anda 
Dame, to consult as to what was to be done with | piece of zinc be placed wnder the tongue, the mo- 
this extraordinary hostie. After several hours’ de- | ment their edges, wet with the saliva, are brought 


bate, it was concluded that the basket should be | 


fetched, in solemn procession, and placed on the 
high altar, to be kept there till the consecrated 


into contact, a slight electric shock will be felt in 
the nerves of the mouth. A small galvanic circle, 
in fact, will have been formed by this simple opera- 


bread began to corrupt ; then to be burnt, and the tion. Now we have had the experience of a cen- 
ashes cast into the marble basin which holds the 
holy water : all which was done last Sunday morn- 
ing.” 





* There are now lines of wire run across Germany and Bel- 
gium, &c., from the North Sea to Trieste, on the Adriatic, 
| southward, 
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tury, or more, to prove that the electric or galvanic | 
fluid, when generated, naturally or artificially, will 
readily pass along, or through, certain forms of | 
matter; and that along others it will pass less 
readily, or not at all. The former bodies are, for 
this reason, called “ conductors,” the latter “ non- 
conductors.” We have learned, too, that soft iron is 
easily rendered magnetic: this last condition of 
matter is as mysterious to us as electricity itself. 
We need not stay, however, to particularize, far 
less attempt to explain. But the “ magnetic 
needle,” we would remind all, is readily made to 
deflect or turn aside, by diverse applications of | 
a galvanic current let flow or directed upon it, as | 
we shall presently show. This sensibility, then, in 
the magnetized metal is the germ, if we may so | 
speak, ofthe discovery of the electric telegraph; | 
the secret of nature, which has been secured, and | 
turned to account in an amazing manner. 

There is some reason for believing, that through | 





telegraphing by wires, that magnetism should 
itself generate power as well as be influenced by 
it. First, it is difficult, if not impossible, to pro. 
cure from a galvanic battery a constant steadily 
acting force. Secondly, the plates in the trough 
wear out from corrosion, there being a continual 
formation of sulphate of zinc on the surfaces of 
that metal, by the action of the acid in the sand, 
Whether, under the new magnetic, as in the ex- 
isting system, the wires will be liable, as they are 
now, to be acted upon in abnormal states of the 
atmosphere—for instance, during thunder-storms, 
or where clouds overcharged with electricity are 
passing over them—we have yet to ascertain. But 
at present, when such causes of disturbance in the 
action of the transmitted fluid are in activity, the 
“alarin-bells” of railway telegraphs ring without 
leave, the needles on the dials quiver, and give 
uncertain indications. These dials, which may be 
seen at the several stations, we need not minutely 
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the agency of a recent discovery by Mr. Henley, | describe; they are differently formed, according to 
of the powers of “permanent magnets” in creat- the divers plans of their inventors, but the means 
ing and maintaining efficient action, the galvanic | of indication are essentially the same in all ; namely, 


of 








battery will be dispensed with altogether. An 
apparatus of his, exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
showed the apparent feasibility of this. But as 
the plan has not yet come into use, whatever may 
be its merits, we proceed to describe existing means 
of operation. 

A galvanic battery is placed at each end of a 
telegraphic line, being formed of any number of 
plates of zinc and of copper, these two metals 
alternating with each other. Its “trough” is 
divided into the same number of cells as there are 
plates—say twenty-four double plates ; and these 
cells are filled with fine silver-sand well moistened 
with dilute sulphuric acid, 7. e. vitriol. Now, if a | 
copper wire be brought into contact with the zine 
pole (extreme plate of zinc), and put to a freely 
suspended magnet, the latter will immediately 
deflect westward; but if a wire proceeding from | 
the copper pole, or last plate of the series of that | 
metal, be directed upon the magnet, the contrary 
effect will ensue; that is, the latter will deflect 
eastward; or, in briefer terms, the action of the 
current will be reversed. These results will be | 
produced, either at the distance of a few inches 
from the trough, if the magnet be thus near, or at | 
the distance of thousands of miles, if it be so far 
off, and nearly at the same instant, for the electric 
stroke travels at the rate of 288,000 miles in a 
second ! 

Some substances are, as we have seen, conduct- 
ing, others non-conducting. To avoid contact with 
the former, the wires must be insulated. They are 
therefore passed through, or over, small earthen- 
ware caps, with inverted openings, to let rain drops 
or moisture fall off them, water being a ready con- 
ductor. These caps are fitted to the tops of wooden 
posts, set up parallel with the sides of many rail- 
ways at convenient distances, say from 60 to 70 
yards apart. A peculiar instrument is employed to 
tighten the wire when it gets too slack. But for 
the precaution of thus insulating the wire, the 
electric current would pass along the poles, and 
mis-spend itself in the earth, or be otherwise di- 
verted from the intended course. 

There are two important reasons, besides others 
of minor consequence, which make it desirable, in 








| to travel over be very considerable. 
| the distance between London and Edinburgh, or 


| . 
400 miles. 


their needles are made to point to certain conven- 
tional signs depicted on the surface, to letters of the 
alphabet, &c.; and some apparatus both reproduce 
and print on paper the words transmitted to them. 

Besides the atmospheric disturbance adverted 
to, there is always, as matters now stand, a con- 
stant loss of power, arising from imperfect insula- 
tion of the wires ; and thus, although, in theory, a 
stroke goes any distance, we find, in practice, that 
it will certainly fall short, if the interspace it has 
For instance, 


Glasgow (the furthest points to which an electrical 
telegraphic line has been run northward), is about | 
Now it has been found needful, in 
order to secure the transmission of messages to 
these two cities, to establish intermediate trans-: 
mitting stations; one at Normanton, in Yorkshire, 
and another beyond, at Berwick. The latter is 
never needed, however, but under very unfavour- | 
able atmospherical conditions ; two strokes almost 
always suffice, and occasionally a message can be | 
sent on to Glasgow or Edinburgh with one. 

The electric TELEGRAPH (the younger born) 
clings to the rarLway (the elder born), as the ivy | 
to a standard tree. The amount of telegraphic 
lines with us, unconnected with railways, is in- 
considerable.* There are at the present period 
about 2500 miles of wire in operation in Great 
Britain, and the total will be somewhat increased 
before the end of the year; for a third inland com- 
pany has lately started, and shows some activity. 
The very appearance of competition has lately 
had the effect of reducing charges; but they are 
still, in the opinion of the writer of this article, 
too high. The advertisements tell us we can send 
a message of 20 words 100 miles and under for 
2s. 6d.; and over that distance, on to the farthest 
existing limit, for 5s. But the companies do not 
guarantee the accuracy of the terms of a message, 
unless 50 per cent. more be paid; nor do they in- 
elude either the words and figures composing the 
address of the sender, or that of the party sent 








* Messages can be sent, however, from one point cf bon- 
don to another, by telegraph, for 1s. each, 
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minutes, from New Orleans, almost 3000 miles 
for a short message being doubled, or even tre- | apart—that is to say, from a distance considerably 
bled, by these extras, which include “ porterage,” | greater than that which separates Halifax from 
charged at 6d. per mile. Not to mention, that a Liverpool; and the charge for the return message, 
per-centage on values is, over and above the fore- | which includes the last ruling price of cotton, the 
going, exacted by the companies, when they are | state of the markets, etc., in the west, costs just 
intrusted with messages regarding money trans- | four dollars, or something less that 17s. sterling. 
actions. Allowance must of course be made for Telegraphic communication being so dear in 
the expenses of new undertakings. Men of busi- | Britain, and thus cheap in America, need we won- 
ness, however, naturally shrink from the habitual der at the limitedness of its use here—its universal 
employment of such costly, though temptingly | adoption here ? In most of the States, merchants, 
prompt, means of conducting transactions carried | shippers, and manufacturers, constantly buy, sell, 
on at a distance, and mostly stick to the penny | order, and counter-order, through its agency. 
st. Lovers woo with.it, physicians prescribe through 
Things are managed better in the United States, | it; and law-suits progress, favourably or otherwise, 





to; so that we may fairly count upon the charge 




















where the electric-telegraph system, indeed, was 
first carried out, shortly after it had been invented 
here. It is “a way they have,” our transatlantic 
cousins; in all such cases, we project, they “ realize.” 
Besides, as “ practice makes perfection,” so perfec- 


i 


| 


tioning leads to fair competition ; fair competition | 


to reasonable prices, and reasonable prices encour- | 


age, yea, they do more,: they create and secure 
general use. 
assured by the TFfon. Mr. Walker, that there are 
15,000 miles of lines of electric telegraph in opera- 
tion in the United States; this, too, independent 
of the Canadian and other British American lines, 
with which they and others conjoin. And the 
writer of the present article has occasion to know, 
that there are no less than four rival lines between 
the cities of New York and Boston alone. 

The notion-contriving and expedient-seizing 
nature of the American character is in nothing | 


more plainly shown than in the way in which | 


they have carried out their telegraph system. <A | 
tourist in the States, on first running his eye 
along some of the lines, is amused to see how 
every “ coigne of vantage” has been turned to ac- 








count in prolonging and supporting the wires. 
Ledges of houses, tops of trees, every fixed object 
rising above the general level, is called into ser- 
vice ; and no proprietor seemingly objects, or per- | 
haps is asked for leave, to let the line run over his | 
domain ; unless in some very special and obstructive 
instances, amounting to a real or possible nuisance. 
Economical always in telegraphic as in railway | 
formations, the Americans in many cases use 
broken wine-bottle necks for insulators : these cost 
nearly nothing, yet do the duty of our costly caps, 
and do it every whit as well. 

At the American up-country stations, women, for 
the most part, are the operators and transmittors. 
And, as there is a considerable amount of waiting 
time to dispose of on the least-used lines, the tele- 
graph mistress fills up the interval by sewing or 
knitting : so that she “lives by the needle” in more 
| ways than one. : 
addresses given in, usually costs one dollar (about 
4s, 2d.) if sent 1000 miles; intermediate distances 
| inproportion. Small supplementary intimations, as, 
“an answer expected,” or “be quick in reply,” or 
the like—which can be expressed by a conventional 
sign, not verbal—are not charged for either. 
have now before our eyes an electro-typographed 
message lately sent from Niagara to York, about 
500 miles off, which cost 2s. 6d. And when the 
Cunard packet, or other mail steamer calls, Eng- 


| 


A message of ten words, with the | 


We | 





land-bound, at Halifax, a notice is had, in a few 


all by means of the LIGHTNING CONVERSER. 

Any one observing, as a visitor merely, American 
habitudes, is tempted to think that commercialists 
are never at home at all, so often are they on the 
move. Agents and travellers being seldom em- 
ployed as trading intermediaries, principals must 
in fact be often absent from that spot to which all 
their aims and wishes necessarily converge. These 


We were the other day publicly | absences cause a deal of small work for the tele- 


graphs, cut out by domesticity-loving heads and 
branches of families. We shall give a familiar ex- 
ample of this, occurring within our own experience : 
—‘ Don’t wait dinner for me; I can’t possibly 
return in time. ‘Tell your English guests so; re- 
tain them to supper; if not with them by then, 
excuse me to them as well as you can.” Ob- 
servant readers will see that there are no useless 
words here, nor complimentary nor endearing 
verbal flourishes; all “my dears,” and the like, 
as costing too dear, are omitted in sensible marital 
missives; though possibly the newly-married ma) 
retain them, being then, in America as in England, 
‘regardless of expense.” 

We hope to see much more use made of the 
electric telegraph by us than is at present. But 


| never will it be so till its cost is reduced. Mono- 
| polist prices in such a case as that of the Sub- 


marine Company, are pardonable, because of the risk 
and outlay of that great enterprise. But we turn 
to the three inland companies ; and remembering 
that the adoption of the penny postage raised the 
annual number of transmissions, by letter and 
packet, from about 75,000,000 to fully 363,000,000 
—the deliveries being now very nearly 1,000,000 
a-day, the writer is not without hope that an example 
so beneficial will induce them to throw open the 
advantages of this invaluable invention to many 
whom the present scale of expense debars from its 
use. 





Rest.—Far better than rest of body is rest of soul! 
It is wretched to be a slave, to groan, bleed, toil; but 
far worse to be Satan’s bondman, dragging about an 
evil conscience and an aching heart! Rest from this 
cannot be had but by coming to Jesus! And, if we 
come, he will lighten every other load. Are you poor ? 
Come, and he will make you rich for ever! Are you 
sick? Come, and he will cure your worst discase! 
Are you sad? Come, and he will wipe away your 
tears! Are you bereaved? Come, and he will be to 
you a brother in adversity, who changes not, and 
never dies! Is sina burden? Oh then come to Jesus, 
and he will take it all away! Do you dread the day 
of death and judgment? Come, and that hour will 
be the dawn of life and glory! 
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Sutereating Statistical Facts. 


Coat Mines, or coal-fields, as they are sometimes 
called, differ from one another in the thickness of the 
bed of coal and in the position in which it lies. In 
some the thickness does not exceed 18 inches, in others 
it amounts to many feet. In the coal-fields of North- 
umberland and Durham, the average thickness is 12 
feet, and, consequently, each acre contains 19,360 
cubic yards of coal, each cubic yard weighing on the 
average one ton. The extent of the coal area in 
Northumberland and Durham is, in round numbers, 
500,000 acres, and, consequently, its total contents 
amount to not legs than 10,000,000,000 tons of coal, 
of which 1,500,000,000 only have been worked. The 
present annual consumption is estimated at 10,000,000, 
including the waste; and it consequently follows that, 
at this rate, it would take above eight centuries to ex- 
haust this single field! 


Wonpenrs oF THE Human Vorcr.—Respecting the 
range of the human voice, the editor of the Medical 
Times says:—There are about nine perfect tones, but 
17,592,186,044,415 different sounds; thus, 14 direct 
muscles, alone or together, produce 16,383 ; 30 indirect 
muscles, ditto, 173,741,823, and all in co-operation 
produce the number we have named; and these, inde- 
pendently of different degrees of intensity. 

Tur Crown oF Enaranp.—The following is an es- 
timate of the value of the jewels in this magnificent 
diadem :—Twenty diamonds round the circle, 15002. 
each, 30,0007.; two large centre diamonds, 2000/7. 
each, 40007.; fifty-four smaller diamonds, placed at 
the angle of the former, 100/.; four crosses, each com- 
posed of twenty-five diamonds, 12,000/.; four large 
diamonds on the top of the crosses, 4000/.; twelve 
diamonds contained in fleurs-de-lis, 10,000/.; eighteen 
smaller diamonds contained in the same, 20007.; 
pearls, diamonds, &c., upon the arches and crosses, 
10,000/.; also 141 small diamonds, 5002.; twenty-six 
diamonds’ in the upper cross, 3000/.; two circles of 
pearls about the rim, 3007. Cost of the stones in the 
crown, exclusive of the metal, 111,9002. 


ORrANGES.—The number of oranges annually im- 
ported into this country is stated at 250,000,000; and 
in one day nearly 6,000,000 have been landed. 


BLackKinG is manufactured in England to the extent 
of 11,500 tons; its average price is about 7/. per ton. 


EVAPORATION FROM THE THAMES.—A larger quan- 
tity of matter is raised from the Thames by evapora- 
tion than is generally supposed. Upon Mr. Glaisher’s 
estimate, 678,505 gallons evaporate from an acre of 
water in a year, which is at the rate of 1,857°6 gallons 
daily, The bed of the Thames in London is estimated 
approximately at 2245 acres, consequently, 4,170,000 
gallons are raised from the Thames, on an average, 
daily, through the year. The quantity evaporated at 
low water is, perhaps, much less than this; on the 
other hand the evaporation in summer is more active 
than in winter; and the proportion of decomposing 
organic matter in the water, and on the banks exposed 
to evaporation, is greater at low than at high water. 
Upon the whole, it is probable that in summer four 
million gallons, or about 18,000 tons of water, are 
raised from the polluted Thames daily, and discharged 
into the atmosphere which is breathed by the inhabi- 
tants of London. It remains to determine how much 
of the organic matter in the water is raised with the 
vapour at different temperatures. 

Cortoy.—The consumption of cotton during the 
year 1850 at Manchester, it is stated; was upwards of 
770,000,000 Ibs., or about 1000 tons per day. 


Batu Bricxs.—There are made from the deposit of 
the river Parrett 8,000,000 Bath bricks annually, the 
value of which at present amounts to 12,000/. or 
13,0002. The number of persons employed is neces. 
sarily very large. This deposit is not found anywhere 
in the world besides, so that Bridgewater has to fur- 
nish the whole world with it, and it is remarkable that 
these Bath bricks are as well known in China as in 
England, They are known in India and all over the 
world. 

How tur Wortp 1s PaPErED.—The newspaper 
press sends forth a printed surface which amounts in 
the year to 349,308,000 superficial feet ; and, if we add 
to these all the papers that are printed, weekly and 
fortnightly, in the metropolis and the provinces, the 
whole amounts to 1,466,150,000 square feet, upon 
which the press has left in legible characters the 
proof of its labours, Of the newspapers, therefore, 
that were published in the United Kingdom during 
the year 1849, we may say that they would cover a 
surface of 33,658 acres, or would extend, if joined one 
to another, to 138,843 miles—that is, they would 
nearly six times encircle the earth at the equator. 
A writer in “Notes and Queries” says:—There were 
sold of the Times of Tuesday, February 10, 1840, con- 
taining an account of the royal nuptials, 30,000 copies, 
and the following curious calculations were afterwards 
made respecting this publication. The length of a 
column of the Z'imes is 22 inches. If every copy of 
the Zimes then printed could be cut into 48 single 
columns, and if those 48 columns were tacked to each 
other, they would extend 494 miles and 1593 yards. 
To give some idea of the extent of that distance, it 
may be sufficient to say that one of the wheels of the 
mail which runs from Falmouth to London, and again 
from’ London to Easingwold, a small town 12 miles 
beyond York, might run all the way on the letter- 
press so printed, except the last 367 yards. . The same 
extent of letter-press woyld reach from London to 
Paris, and back again from Paris to Canterbury, and 
a little further. The 30,000 papers, if opened out 
and joined together, would cover a length of 22 miles 
and 1280 yards; or, in other words, would reach 
from the Zimes office in Printing-house-square to the 
entrance hall in Windsor Castle, leaving a few yards 
for stair carpets. It is recorded that 20,000 copies 
were in the hands of the newsmen at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Since 1840, the circulation of the Z'imes 
has greatly increased; and what was then deemed 
wonderful on an extraordinary occasion, is now cx- 
eceded daily by 8000 copies—the present daily circu- 
lation being about 38,000, which are worked by greatly 
improved machinery at the rate of between 8000 to 
10,000 per hour. On the second of last May the 
Times, containing an account of the opening of the 
Great Exhibition by the Queen, circulated to the enor- 
mous number of 52,000 copies, the largest number 
ever known of one daily newspaper publication. 

_ ACCIDENTS IN Minrs.—The calamitous occurrences 
in connexion with mining operations show a remark- 
able equality from year to year. ‘hus the total 
number of accidents in mines in 1848, was 403; the 
number of deaths 567, and 239 injuries. In 1849 
there were 406 accidents, 567 deaths, (precisely the 
same number as last year,) and 341 injuries. In 1850 
there were 464 accidents, which occasioned 632 deaths, 
and 273 injuries. 

_ Cornish Mines.—In Cornwall there are employed 
in the copper mines about 15,000 persons; in the tin 





mines 8000; and in the lead mines 27,422. 




















































































